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My dear people: 


“Re-thinking Missions” is the title of the book published by 
the Laymen’s Foreign Missions Inquiry, after two years of investi- 
gation of the work of Foreign Missions. The foreword contains the 
statement “There is a growing conviction that the mission enterprise 
is at a fork in the road and that momentous decisions are called 
for.” The publication of the volume itself makes the issue clear— 
shall the Presbyterian Missionary enterprise, for which we have 
immediate and inescapable responsibility, continue true to its evan- 
gelical ideals, or shall it turn at “the fork in the road” in the direction 
indicated by this candid and ruthless appraisal and become a radically 
different enterprise in motive, message and method? ‘To evade an 
answer to this question would be cowardice. Because of the pressing 
and paramount issues involved, I begin my answer as a Presbyterian 
pastor, as well as a member of our Board of Foreign Missions. 
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We move forward from our critical consideration of the 
challenge of the Report of the Laymen’s Foreign Missions Inquiry 
to a searching and sympathetic study of those elements of the 
Report which are constructive and inescapable. At the point of the 
thrust of this provocative document with its weight of factual 
material pressing home the point, is the un-Christlikeness of so 
much that bears his holy name. This is equally true of the Chris- 
tianity of nominally Christian and non-Christian lands. In reality, 
the challenge is flung into the face of this Church, into your face 
and mine. How Christian are we? 


The answer dare not be the de-Christianizing but the re-Chris- 
On... . . . ° . 
tignizing of our Christianity at home and abroad, in organized and 
in personal life. 


To find and follow such an answer is our highest duty and 
privilege. 
Faithfully yours, 
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“Ais a heel in tHe Road" 


“For God who commanded the light to shine out of darkness hath shined 
m our hearts to give the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of 
Jesus Christ. But we have this treasure in earthen vessels that the 


excellency of the power may be of God and not of us.”—2 Corinthians 
4:6, 7. 


Turs is a real missionary text. It paints a sombre background,— 
the darkness of the world. It pictures outshining light, illuminating 
human hearts with a knowledge of the glory of God mirrored in the face ° 
of Jesus Christ,—not the face of Buddha, or Confucious or Mohammed,— 
not of Gandhi, nor of “saints, apostles, prophets, martyrs” but “the face 
of Jesus Christ.” But this treasure, ever since the days when the light 
shone full-orbed in the face of Jesus Christ, has been in earthen vessels— 
so that men might know that the treasure is of God, not of men. From 
the apostolic days when “not many wise men after the flesh, not many 
mighty, not many noble (were) called.” (1 Cor. 1:26.) until these modern 
days when the missionary movement is discounted because, for instance 
in India, it has had its greatest following among the low caste and, even 
more, among the outcast— from apostolic days which gave Christian 
missions their birth until now, the missionary enterprise is God’s glory 
shining in the face of Jesus Christ and penetrating the darkness of the 
world. But this heavenly treasure is always in earthen vessels—the vessels 
of fallible men and women, inadequate but willing witnesses, working 
together all too imperfectly, men and women who have primarily received 
their commission from God and not from men. 


The pastor’s foreword in our morning calendar makes plain the 
urgency which is upon him as he brings his morning message. Not to 
speak upon this subject in the light of current developments would be 
cowardice. We are at “a fork in the road,” the challenge of the Laymen’s 
Foreign Missions Inquiry announces. Let us face this challenge, candidly 
and courageously. 


Ten years ago, it was my privilege to make a pastor’s appraisal of 
Foreign Missions. Through the generous kindness of two or three per- 


sonal friends, I was enabled to travel through Japan, Korea, China and 
the Philippines as a friendly visitor seeking first-hand information con- 
cerning the work of Foreign Missions. It is one of the essential elements 
of the foreign missionary cause that its workers must not alone do its 
work but also make reports upon the work they do. As a young mission- 
ary to Korea said in a personal conversation, during the sessions of the 
General Assembly in Denver, last May, “the church at home is wonderful 
for it takes the foreign missionary enterprise upon our faith. Not having 
seen the work, it believes those of us who come home and tell about it!” 
Most of the organized work of the church is subject to direct and in- 
dividual scrutiny on the part of those who contribute toward it. When, 
as a secretary of our Presbyterian Board for disabled ministers and their 
families, twenty years ago, I went up and down the land, pleading the 
cause of the aged servants of the church, everywhere there were those 
who knew the facts first-hand. They were able to confirm or to confute 
my testimony from their own personal knowledge. The support of the 
cause of Foreign Missions has to be propagated, however, largely by those 
who carry it on among those who have no first hand knowledge of it, and 
so we listen to romantic missionary speakers and, now and then, to prosaic 
ones; we hear messages of Board Secretaries and of persons who have 
visited the missionary field. On the other hand, we read and hear virulent 
criticism of missions and missionaries by those who have traveled in the 
foreign field and who, for one reason or another, are out of sympathy with 
the missionary enterprise. This type of hostility is well known under the 
caption “treaty port” criticism. It is significant that a metropolitan paper 
in an editorial comment on the Laymen’s Foreign Missionary Inquiry 
should have characterized it as sympathetic with “treaty-port” criticisms. 


The Protestant missionary enterprise has had a continuous history 
with not only a great background but also with an accumulation of tradition 
and experience. Twenty-two years ago, it was my high privilege to be 
selected as a delegate to the world’s missionary conference in Edinburgh, 
Scotland, one of the first ever to be held. Since that day, other world 
conferences have taken place, until two. years ago, the “Jerusalem Con- 
ference” occurred which was easily the most outstanding missionary gather- 
ing in modern history. One marked difference between the conference 
in Edinburgh and that at Jerusalem was the fact that whereas in Edin- 
burgh only a few “nationals” were present, in Jerusalem the representa- 
tives of the national churches were present in large numbers. 


Two years ago, a small group of Baptist laymen met to consider how 
they might better face the problems of the missionary enterprise. They 
had in mind disheartening deficits and alarming recessions in gifts to the 


missionary cause, although the recession was no greater in the gifts to 
foreign missions than to other Christian benevolences, certainly not in 
the Presbyterian Church whose foreign missionary gifts have not suffered 
disproportionately to other causes. As the result of the conference of 
these Baptist laymen an approach was made to the Boards of seven 
Protestant denominations and a voluntary committee was established 
consisting of five appointed by the original Baptist group from the mem- 
bership of each of the seven churches. No official approval or sanction 
of the appointment of the committee was asked or secured. After the 
Inquiry had been thus organized, two further groups were appointed, one 
a “fact finding” body which “went out late in 1930 under the supervision 
of the Institute of Social and Religious Research * * * to obtain an 
impartial and scientifically directed accumulation of data. With this 
factual material available, a Commission of fifteen men and women was 
sent by the Laymen’s Foreign Missions Inquiry to the same countries to 
appraise missionary activities, observe the effect of missions on the life of 
Oriental peoples, and to recommend changes in policy and method.”’— 
(From the Foreword on cover). The members of the Commission under 
which the Inquiry was conducted were: 


Dr. William Ernest Hocking, Chm., Alford Professor of Philosophy at 
Harvard University. 

Dr. Frederick C. Woodward, Vice-Chm., Vice-President, University of 
Chicago. 

Dr. Clarence A. Barbour, President of Brown University. 

Mr. Edgar H. Betts, Business man and banker of Troy, N. Y. 

Dr. Arlo A. Brown, President of Drew University. 

Dr. Charles Phillips Emerson, Prof. of Medicine and Dean of the Medical 
School of Indiana University. 

Mrs. Wm. E.. Hocking, Founder of Shady Hill School, Cambridge, Mass. 

Dr. Henry S. Houghton, Dean, Medical College, University of Iowa. 

Dr. Rufus M. Jones, Prof. of Philosophy, Haverford College. 

Dr. William Pierson Merrill, Pastor Brick Church, New York City. 

Mr. Albert L. Scott, Pres. Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc., New York. 

Mr. Harper Sibley, Lawyer and Business Man of Rochester, N. Y. 

Mrs. Harper Sibley, Religious Leader and Speaker of Rochester, N. Y. 

Dr. Henry C. Taylor, Agricultural Economist of Washington, D. C. 

Miss Ruth F. Woodsmall, Specialist in Work for Women, Y. W. C. A., 
New York. 

Needless to say, the personnel of the Commission represent the very 

highest type of Christian character and standing and although I shall 

radically take issue with their expressed views, I hold them in high 

“personal Christian honor and esteem. It will be seen that the membership 

of the Commission includes one active pastor, two University Presidents, 

one University Vice-President, two Professors of Philosophy, three 


business men, an agricultural economist, two Deans of Medical Colleges, 
a specialist in work for women, two active Christian women. It is surely 
a weighty group. It merits our personal confidence and rightfully chal- 
lenges the attention of thoughtful Christian people by anything it may 
say. Although the Laymen’s Inquiry was, in a sense, self-appointed, the 
members of the Commission were all sought out and appointed to their 
task. 


Worthy as these names are, however, we are as justified in scrutin- 
izing them critically as they have been in bringing back the most searching 
comments upon the calibre of the missionaries. Men and women of the 
high type represented upon the Commission cannot expect to avoid the 
very same penetrating analysis of what they have brought back from the 
mission field, their competence to speak, the angles from which they have 
observed and their well known and established points of view, any more 
than the cause of missions may successfully ignore their findings. They 
have been free to pass the most critical judgments upon the whole mis- 
sionary enterprise characterizing its personnel “as unduly weak” and “its 
continuance on the whole in its present form and on the present basis as 
having no ground for a renewed appeal.” ‘They have passed in review, 
and of necessity en masse, several thousands of missionaries. They cannot 
escape that same searching scrutiny themselves. They say “the human 
side of the mission seems on the whole unduly weak.” (p. 16). We 
rejoin, ‘the representative character of the Commission is also tragically 
weak.’ They say “the Christian view of life has a magnificence and a 
glory of which its interpreters for the most part give little hint.” (Ibid). 
We rejoin—‘the Christian missionary enterprise has a “magnificence and 
a glory” to which these interpreters have done scant justice and much 
injustice.’ They say “(The missionaries) seem prepared to correct but 
seldom inspire, they are better able to transmit the letter of the doctrine 
than to understand and fulfill the religious life of the Orient.” (Ibid). 
We rejoin, ‘so does the Commission appear to be better prepared to correct 
than inspire, to transmit the letter of a new missionary enterprise, than to 
understand and fulfill the missionary ideals of the evangelical churches.’ 
These religious leaders do not adequately represent the Christian Church 
today. Its membership does not represent the great body of evangelical 
Christians and certainly not the body of the Presbyterian Church. This 
is not to intimate that the Commission is unChristian but that it does not 
give representation to the overwhelming evanglical sentiment of the 
Presbyterian Church. As a proof of this opinion is the fact publicly 
proclaimed by three members of the Commission that it was only the 
threat of a minority report that brought into the document a brief but 


positive statement of evangelical truth as a concession to the evangelical 
position. 


The members of the Commission were devoted, generous and pains- 
taking in their mission and yet it should not be thought surprising that for 
the most part they brought back from the foreign field the philosophies 
of life and Christianity that they took with them. For the most part, it is 
also true that these philosophies are not in keeping with the standards of 
the Presbyterian Church. The first four chapters, full of literary and 
philosophical charm, might as well have been written in the study of the 
Chairman of the Commission before the visit to the Orient was made. 
They apply with equal validity to the Christian enterprise at home. 


It is also stated that the Inquiry was sponsored and financed by 
laymen of seven Protestant denominations, Presbyterian, Dutch Reformed, 
United Presbyterian, Methodist Episcopal, Congregational, Protestant 
Episcopal and Northern Baptist. A clarification of this general statement 
may be of interest. According to an informal report made to the Presby- 
terian Board of Foreign Missions by one of its members, also a member 
of the Inquiry, a total of approximately $7,000 was contributed by the 
laymen of all the seven churches and over a half million dollars was paid 
by one weli known Christian layman. He is a man of the highest char- 
acter and the most widespread generosity, yet the fact remains that the 
whole project was almost exclusively subsidized by the inheritor of one 
of our great American fortunes and not financed by an outpouring of the 
generosity of a large group of interested and sympathetic laymen. 


When this investigating body returned to America, late in the summer, 
it had its final meeting in which to put its findings in conclusive form for 
publication. It is reported, too, that the Commission had one hundred 
meetings with practically all of the members in attendance. There can be 
no suspicion, therefore, that the report does not represent the seasoned 
and authoritative judgment of those who have brought it forth. 


It would be expected, would it not, that the first thing such a Com- 
mission would set out to accomplish would be the submission of its findings 
in somewhat tentative form to the members of the seven Boards whose 
names have been freely used in connection with the Inquiry? Such drastic 
strictures upon their work, such devastating criticism, such dynamite of 
revolutionary opinion as this report professes to contain and does contain, 
in all courtesy, delicacy and even in scant justice should first have been 
given to the Boards concerned. On these Boards are men who have 
grappled for years with the problems upon which most of the inquirers 
have spent only months. The Boards include men who have visited the 


field many times and have made continuing contacts with it. At the head 
of such a list, touching only our Presbyterian share in the enterprise, I 
proudly mention Dr. Robert E. Speer with his voluminous output of 
masterly material, dealing with the fundamental philosophy of missions 
and with missionary activities; Dr. Arthur J. Brown with his widely 
acclaimed book “The Foreign Missionary,” and Dr. Cleland B. McAfee 
with his volume “The Uncut Nerve of Missions,” an inquiry and an 
answer, published during the current year but before the publication of 
the report of the Commission. One would imagine that a Commission 
going out to investigate the work of these Boards would have hastened to 
confer with such leaders as these in an intimate and confidential round- 
table conference where the whole matter would have been discussed, 
points of view shared, criticisms given and received. For a moment, it 
appeared that such a procedure would be followed. As a member of the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, I received a mimeographed copy 
of the report of the Commission with a pungent introductory paragraph 
which admonished me to keep the contents strictly and entirely confidential 
which I proceeded to do, when, lo, I found, to my amazement, publicity 
releases, not merely in my own mail but appearing in the daily press with 
glaring headlines and with critical-substance and resultant hostile com- 
ment. That process was continued for many days. Our mouths as 
interested members of the Boards were stopped by the dictum of the 
Inquiry but meanwhile the country was deluged with fragmentary excerpts 
of the report. When the Laymen’s Inquiry was recently asked to explain 
this stultifying procedure, it uttered a formal rejoinder substantially 
asserting that inasmuch as its purpose was primarily to reach the laymen 
it did not feel that its obligations to the Boards were at all paramount. 
I am frank to say that this part of the procedure has been the most amazing 
and distressing experience of its kind through which I have had to pass. 
This action, it should be noted, was not that of the Commission but of the 
Laymen’s Committee. Let the Committee bear the brunt of such unethical 
procedure. 


Finally, on Friday and Saturday, November 18 and 19, in the Hotel 
Roosevelt, a body of over 700 men and women appeared at the invitation 
of the Laymen’s Inquiry, which invitation included not merely the mem- 
bers of the Boards but many other guests, to receive the report formally 
at the hands of the Commission, on the eve of its publication in the 
Religious Book of the Month Club. The Hotel Roosevelt Conference 
continued through two evenings and one day and was exclusively occupied 
by the Commission itself in making detailed and supplementary presenta- 
tion of its report, in answering questions that were submitted in writing 
from the floor but without one single voice being heard, apart from the 
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voice of its own members. There was, of course, no lack of courtesy and 
there was a manifest atmosphere of devotion, including fervent prayers 
and testimonies of personal faith but there was no opportunity for any 
sort of a rejoinder on the part of those who represented the Mission 
Boards. It was, more than once, asserted that the publication of so drastic 
a report involved courage and candor on the part of those who had thus 
presented it. Is it not fair that those of us whose mouths are now 
unstopped should crave and display some of the very same qualities as 
we examine this document? Inasmuch as we have been asked to appraise 
the report in the spirit of its authors, let us match the candor of their 
spirit with a candor of our own, their incisive words with our own clear- 
cut utterances, their affirmations of faith in the missionary enterprise as 
they conceive it with the confession of our own faith, their denials with 
our disavowals and dissent. We may well pray with Peter of old “and 
now Lord—grant unto thy servants that with all boldness they may speak 
thy word.” (Acts 4:29) with the added prayer that the result may be as 
it was when Peter prayed, when “with great power gave the aspostles 
witness of the resurrection of the Lord Jesus and great grace was upon 
them all?) (Acts 4:33). 


The thesis of the volume “Re-thinking Missions” is that the mission- 
ary enterprise is “at a fork in the road.” It has been going for a century 
in a certain direction with accumulated luggage and with varying 
momentum. Now, say these distinguished commissioners, missions must 
make a life-and-death choice at this fork in the road. There are some of 
us who think the simile is not apt. We are of the opinion that the mis- 
sionary enterprise is being tempted to turn into a seductive by-path 
meadow, to leave the way upon which it has journeyed from the beginning 
under the guiding hand of the Holy Spirit. We shall presently see that 
this fork of the road has been made very plain by the Inquiry. There is a 
sign post with its challenging and inviting word “turn off here!” 


The report of the Commission puts the following questions at its 
forefront: 
Should Foreign Missions be continued ? 
If so, what changes in program and personnel are necessary? 
Should denominational distinctions be maintained either on the foreign 
field or at the home base? 
What should be the attitude of Protestant Christianity toward non-Chris- 
tian religions ? 
These questions (quoted from the cover) might be reconstituted in 
the following form: 


What is the missionary enterprise? 
What is its motive? 
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What is its essential message? 
What are its effective implements? 
What changes ought to be made? 
What is its final issue? 

The Commission says that happily there is no confusion at all as to 
the fundamental question—Should Missions be continued? “We may 
confess that this formidable question has not proved to be highly signifi- 
cant. It is somewhat like asking whether goodwill should continue or 
cease to express itself.” (p. 4). 


In reality, however, the Commission does not even admit that it is a 
fork in the road that confronts us. The old road is effectually blocked 
and missions must turn now or be abandoned. I quote: “There is * * * 
no ground for a renewed appeal for the support, much less for the en- 
largement, of these missions as a whole in their present form and on their 
present basis. This Commission makes no such appeal.” (p. 5). Such 
a drastic opinion seems well nigh incredible. What a mass of evidence 
can be and will be adduced to refute it! 


Let us, however, at this point, put our finger on the pulse, yes on the 
nerve of missions. The nerve of the missionary enterprise is confessedly 
its motive. It is seldom that a frief foreword contains so conclusively the 
outline of the motive both of the investigators and of their opinion of the 
enterprise itself as the foreword to this report does. I quote: 


“One of the chief advantages enjoyed by this Commission has been 
the circumstance that it includes contrasting views in the interpretation 
of Christianity and, therefore, of Christian missions. With less of a 
gamut it would have been by so much less representative of the member- 
ship of American churches. These differences are to some extent 
differences of expression, to some extent differences of substance. Such 
differences are not unimportant. We have not been under the illusion 
that the matters on which men agree are the only matters of value—on 
the contrary when religious issues are clearly defined, they are the most 
important issues of human life. (A) To some of our members the en- 
during motive of Christian missions can only be adequately expressed as 
loyalty to Jesus Christ regarded as the perfect revelation of God and the 
only Way by which men can reach a satisfying experience of Him. (B) 
To others, this motive would best be called the spirit of altruistic service, 
the desire to share with all mankind the benefits and the ideals of a 
Christian community. (C) To still others, it would best be named the 
desire for a deeper knowledge and love of God, seeking with men every- 
where a more adequate fulfilment of the divine possibilities of personal 
and social life. 
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“These views are not mutually exclusive; no one statement is likely 
to exhaust the aim of a great enterprise. Insofar as the differences are 
those of language, some prefer the words which unite the present with the 
earlier language of the Christian world. Others desire to avoid the 
language of tradition, not as untrue, but perhaps as obscurely figurative 
or symbolical, and for this reason an obstacle to the spontaneous recog- 
nition of the majesty of that Figure to whom men’s thoughts return as by 
a natural instinct of the heart.’ (pp. 14, 15). 


It will thus appear that there are three possible motives recognized by 
the Commission which are declared not to be mutually exclusive. We 
may have our enduring motive in terms of loyalty to Christ, or the motive 
of altruistic service, or that of the desire for a deeper knowledge and love 
for God. These motives, says the Commission, are not mutually exclusive 
but I rejoin, ‘neither are they mutually inclusive.’ One may be moved by 
the last mentioned motive and deny the first. Some do. The first men- 
tioned motive, that of loyalty to Jesus Christ regarded as the only Way, 
was clearly added to the report and not interwoven into its fabric, for 
every time it,is alluded to in the body of the volume, it is with qualifi- 
cations. It has been credibly reported that only four out of fifteen 
members of the Commission were willing to avow the first motive in the 
missionary enterprise whatever their personal faith may be, that is, 
loyalty to Jesus Christ, as the supreme revelation. With this triple and 
alternatively presented motive so boldly emblazoned in the foreword of 
the report, it is not to be wondered at that many of the elements of the 
missionary enterprise as it has endured for 100 years should be minimized, 
obscured and omitted. 


To make a list of omissions is a dangerous procedure certainly when 
a volume under review does not profess to be comprehensive. With such 
a document as that presented by the Laymen’s Inquiry one is justified in 
noting such omissions. Let me call attention to some of them. Only the 
merest mention of the New Testament as a basis for Christian missions 
appears. No mention is made of the apostolic sanction for the missionary 
enterprise. ‘There is not the slightest reference to the divine Commission 
which appears in the concluding verses of the Gospel according to Matthew 
and Luke. Only the briefest attention is given to the great continuing 
body of missionary work throughout the centuries. No mention is made 
of missions as the work of the Holy Spirit. No allusion is made to prayer 
as a vital element in missions. No mention of the historic facts of the life, 
death and resurrection of Jesus Christ appears in the report except for the 
purpose of unfavorably contrasting the attitude of those who cherish these 
facts as basic with those who give them symbolic meaning. No favorable 
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mention of the great body of Christian truth embodied in the historic 
standards of the church is made except for processes of critical com- 
parison. The nearest approach to an outright evangelical position is that 
expressed in the following words which one could wish had been amply 
supported by the rest of the contents of the volume,—‘“To seek with 
people of other lands a true knowledge and love of God, expressing in life 
and word what we have learned through Jesus Christ, and endeavoring 
to give effect to his spirit in the life of the world.” (p. 59). 


The report makes imperative demands for a changed place for doc- 
trinal elements in the missionary enterprise. I quote: 


“Tf the need of closer cooperation takes the first place in the minds 
of those who are eager to see the Church transformed, the importance of 
a changed outlook toward the place of doctrine in Christianity seems 
hardly less urgent. In fact, the chief obstacle to united effort is almost 
always found to be grounded in fears over what may happen in reference 
to theological views. We have heard intense desires expressed for less 
emphasis on traditional theological doctrine and for more stress upon a 
religion of life, of inspiration, of spiritual leadership, of re-creation and 
of social transformation. 


“For years, in most of these mission fields, the message has been 
doctrine-centered, sometimes almost centered upon the use of phrases. 
The preaching, the Bible teaching and the Sunday School work with 
children has been to a very large extent built around theological concep- 
tions. However effective this method may have been in the past, for the 
period now before us and for awakened minds, it is psychologically the 
wrong approach to begin with complicated abstract doctrines, dogmatically 
asserted. It runs counter to the well-tested methods in education now in 
vogue throughout the world. The Christianity which is to convince and 
bring spiritual content to thoughtful and serious-minded persons in any 
part of the world today must put the emphasis where the founder of 
Christianity himself put it from the first, viz, upon the realization and 
fulfillment of life and upon those methods and processes and energies 
by which life can be brought to its divine possibilities. This does not mean 
in any sense that the interpretation of Christianity in ways that fit the 
intellectual needs of man’s life is unimportant. It only means that stereo- 
typed patterns of doctrine and static phrases which have gone dead should 
give place to a thoroughly vital message, expresed in the living forms of 
thought which convince and persuade the mind today.” (pp. 94, 95). 


Let is be remembered that by the token of the phrases “complicated, 
abstract doctrines” and “stereotyped patterns of doctrines and static 
phrases which have gone dead” so far as the Report is concerned, the 
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whole doctrinal content of evanglical Christianity goes. Assured historical 
facts and the consensus of Christian interpretation of these facts all go 
by the board. “The mind today,” in the mind of the Commission, will 
have none of them. This is indeed re-thinking missions and re-thinking 
Christianity, but with whose mind? 


The Laymen’s Inquiry Report also deals at great length with the 
relation of Christianity to other religions. I cite only a brief paragraph 
at this point: 


“The message presents a way of life and thinking which the Christian 
conceives, not as his way alone, but as a way for all men. It is a way 
which may enter without violence the texture of their living and transform 
it from within. As Christianity shares this faith with men of all faiths, 
they become changed into the same substance. The names which now 
separate them lose their divisive meaning and there need be no loss of the 
historic thread of devotion which unites each to its own origins and 
inspirations.” (p. 58). In other words, Christianity and the other religions 
ought to lose their separateness and identity and even their individual 
names and become one substance. Christianity would then have to be 
prepared to take down “the name which is above every name” and to 
invalidate the prophecy that “at the name of Jesus every knee should 
bow.” (Phil. 2:9-10). Is the Presbyterian Church ready to set out upon 
such a pathway? I quote again: 


“The truth which rectifies the faults of any religious system is already 
foreshadowed in its own search. Hence all fences and private properties 
in truth are futile; the final truth, whatever it may be, is the New Testa- 
ment of every existing faith.” (p. 44). 


“The Christian will look forward, not to the destruction of these 
religions, but to their continued co-existence with Christianity, each stimu- 
lating the other in growth toward the ultimate goal, unity in the completest 
religious truth.” (ibid). In other words, the Christian New Testament is 
not ultimate and Christianity itself is not ultimate. The ultimate is a 
complete unity of religious truth. Need a word be added to say that 
whatever this ultimate may really be it is not the ultimate for which the 
Christian missionary enterprise has been carried on, nor the ultimate 
which is at the heart of the Christian Church. 


In the face of all the patent and glaring omissions previously referred 
to and in the face of the positive statement of the Report limiting the 
content of the missionary enterprise, and in the name of a missionary 
venture which is to be devoid of encumbering doctrinal obstacles, we have 
the first four chapters of the Report permeated with metaphysics, satur- 
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ated with doctrine and bristling with theology but with a theology which, 
while confessedly theistic, is, I hesitate to say, not primarily or supremely 
Christian in the sense in which that word has been used in the missionary 
enterprise for over 100 years. A significant citation will make this point 
clear: 

“Into the person of Jesus, as the central symbol as well as the central 
historic reality of their faith, Christians are prone to compress its entire 
meaning. Hence it has been customary for Christian bodies announcing 
their message to mankind to say compactly, ‘Our message is Jesus Christ.’ 


“This language, full of meaning as it is for those who already know 
what Jesus stands for, is of course full of mystery for those who do not. 
To the average Oriental, without further explanation, it could mean 
nothing. Even to many a contemporary in the west, unused to the 
language of the churches, it means little more than a current phrase 
marking loyalty to a tradition somewhat undefined in his thought. In 
our own effort to present the message of Christianity, we desire to use 
the privilege of laymen in avoiding as far as possible the language of the 
unexplained symbol. We believe it to be one of the necessities of the 
present hour that Christianity should be able to make more immediate 
connection with common experience and thought. Especially in addressing 
the Orient it is imperative that we present our faith in terms which those 
wholly unfamiliar with the history of Christian doctrine can understand.” 


(op.ro loz). 


The first part of this quotation is from the burning words of the 
Jerusalem Conference “our message is Jesus Christ.” ‘The second is from 
the gifted pen of the writer of the first four chapters, admittedly one of 
the world’s great Professors of Philosophy who has substituted his phil- 
osophy of religion with its theistic faith, and not without its positive 
Christian elements, for the Christian philosophy embedded in the New 
Testament and in great historic standards in which alike our church is 
rooted and grounded. When Protestants and certainly when Presby- 
terians make ready to change the bases of their faith and work they will 
require more than a challenge issued by fifteen men and women, most of 
whom are not in sympathy with the present doctrinal standards of the 
Church. 

The critical part of the Inquiry upon the basis of the motives it 
introduces as essential for the enterprise reaches its conclusion with 
inevitability and finality. Granted the fundamental premises to which I 
have alluded, we must arrive at such conclusions as the following: 

Evangelism, in its historic sense, that of winning men by a witnessing 
word, not forgetting the confirming deed (as the report erroneously sug- 
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gests that evangelism does) is given a radical “devolution,” to use a 
favorite word of the Commission. Evangelism must be largely, if not 
altogether, by pervasion and not by persuasion. Pervasion is more suited 
to the temper of the times. Persuasion lays us open to the charge of 
“propaganda” and “proselytism.” But what shall be said of the Report 
of the Commission? Have its authors been content to pervade the 
Church with their surcharged personalities? Have they refrained from 
attempting “to persuade men”? MHave not high pressure publicity and 
other procedures adopted by the Inquiry to promote its task in America 
savored of an actual invasion? But why is pervasion stressed in the 
Report as over against persuasion? Why are these vital methods set 
opposite each other? Why? Because the Biblical picture of sin has 
faded from the canvass. While the New Testament is black with the 
markings of sin and red with the record of God’s redemptive cure for the 
malady, the report of the Inquiry scarcely mentions sin and certainly not 
in the New Testament sense. In the first portion of the third chapter of 
the Report which deals with “the uniqueness of Christianity” in which it 
might have been expected the real essence of Christian faith would have 
been set forth, there is not one single word about sin, the cross of Christ, 
forgiveness, repentance, the new birth or the ministry of the Holy Spirit. 
This omission is also manifest in the comments made upon medical and 
educational work. Because cultured non-Christians take offense at direct 
evangelistic appeals in connection with hospitalization, therefore argues 
the Commission, missionary doctors and hospitals ought to be delivered 
from the obligation of making evangelistic contacts. Teachers in colleges 
ought to respond to educational ideals that rise above mere evangelistic 
obligations. Even ministers themselves ought to exchange their Christiana 
culture with that of the people to whom they minister, rather than to 
propagate it? I ask, Is not this “another Gospel which is not another’? 
(Galatians 1:6, 7). 

Yes, it is a fork in the roads. We are called, if not to abandon, 
largely to put in the background the work of winning men, one by one, 
group by group, by giving to them the Gospel story and its illustration in 
actual life and by persuading them to accept the Christ who is thus 
presented. Whenever evangelism is treated in the Report the whole 
undercurrent of evangelistic purpose and ministry is either criticized or 
covered with a mass of other contacts through which it is dimly hoped 
the spirit of Jesus may finally permeate the lives of men and women 
everywhere. If our sectarian and denominational Christianity have buried 
Christ beneath their doctrine and ritual, as the Report clearly implies, it 
is not too much to say that the philosophy of the Report crowds Him into 
the corner of a great humanitarian exploration for reality, for values to 
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be found not in Christianity but in all religions and to be procured only 
by a mutual sharing. 


I quote a paragraph from the Report which might seem to contravene 
my statement but which really confirms it because it postulates a nebulous 
“essence of Christianity’: “To many Christians, the life of religion be- 
comes a life of actual fellowship with Jesus conceived as a living spirit, 
the Christ ; and through union with Him they are united with one another 
in the Church, the body of his followers. Christians differ in the meta- 
physical meaning to be assigned to this person and to this experience of 
union. To many of them the Christ fuses with the conception of God; 
and Jesus is called in a unique sense the ‘Son of God’ or the ‘Incarnation 
of God.’ These doctrines may mean a profound spiritual union of the 
will of Jesus with the will of God; for others, a more literary identity, 
attested by miracle in his birth, deeds, death and resurrection. It is not 
our function to limit the range of these differences of conception, but 
rather to draw attention to the fact that they exist and that beneath them 
are underlying agreements, belonging to the essence of Christianity, as a 
positive and historical religion.” (pp. 55, 56). 


The Commission is right in saying that these differences of opinion 
do exist. It might even be justified in drawing a wide circle and taking 
them into the body of the faith. The missionary enterprise, however, has 
continued and goes forward because of the faith of those who believe in 
the supernatural elements of “his birth, deeds, death and resurrection.” 
The warm-hearted unitarianism disclosed in the paragraph I have just 
cited does not blind us to the fact that such an interpretation fires no mis- 
sionary zeal. Whenever such views do have a missionary urge they 
usually accompany and feed themselves upon the vigor of forthright 
evangelical affirmations. 


Turning briefly to the matter of Christian education in the Report, 
we find it emancipated from an essential Christocentric process and be- 
coming general ethnic culture never to be hampered by dogmatic Chris- 
tianity. I quote: “Education has three tasks. It must inform. It must 
prepare for the business of living. It must find the springs of personality 
and release them. Secular education in the west has been inclined to 
count its work done with the first two of these. Education as conducted 
by missions has never forgotten the third.” (p. 116). 


We rejoin. Of course, Christian Education ‘must find the springs 
of personality and release them,” but even that undertaking is a founda- 
tionless house unless the One who came that men might have the 
abundant life, is given his rightful place not in the limbo of symbolism 
but at the heart of reality. 
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The healing ministry of missions must also be emancipated from a 
direct evangelistic obligation, says the Commission. 


“The place of evangelism in the mission hospital is a basic issue. 
Hospitals have been used from the first frankly as a means to that end, 
and even now—although changes are observable—there is a conscious 
dependence upon medical work to secure a hearing and obtain converts. 
By many missionaries the use of medical service as an evangelizing device 
is earnestly defended. They point out that the sick are peculiarly access- 
ible to spiritual comfort and often seem eager to hear the message. 
Instances in abundance are brought forward to indicate the spiritual fruits 
of preaching in Christian hospitals. On the other hand, enlightened 
non-Christians frequently express their scorn of institutions which prosely- 
tize the sick and helpless, who are least able to resist. 


‘It is not easy to find ground unassailable by those on the one side 
who charge that hospitals are being conducted for propagandist ends, 
and those on the other who are convinced that any mission institution in 
which the spoken message is not given has degenerated to the level of a 
devitalized humanitarianism. A gradual shift of attitude, however, on the 
part of many missionary doctors away from the use of the hospital for 
public and direct evangelism is apparent.” (pp. 200, 201). 


Once again the underlying presupposition of this amazing report 
comes to the surface. It is noble and right to give to men and women in 
non-Christian lands, our medical and surgical skill but whenever we 
attempt to share with them at the same time and under the stress of 
their physical needs the deeper realities of forgiveness, spiritual vision 
and power that come through Jesus Christ, pointing them to him, we 
are branded as “proselyters.” We may put in the lancet and let out 
physical infection but we must not use “the sword of the spirit which is 
the word of God.” We may soothe and relieve the wounded body, but to 
attempt to present the Great Physician who is the cure of human souls, 
at the same time, is an impertinence. So say “enlightened non-Christians” 
and “with scorn.” So says the Commission in substance but not with 
complete assurance, for it, too, has seen an abundance of spiritual fruitage 
in Christian hospitals in mission lands. 


In the matter of personnel measured by the tests referred to through- 
out the Report little wonder that our missionaries have been found “on 
the whole, of limited outlook and capacity,’ but we rejoin, ‘limited as to 
what? As to its ability to respond to the tests of the new world culture 
proposed by the Commission, “at the fork in the roads.” Limited as to 
what outlook? The outlook of that part of modern education that has so 
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largely crowded Christ out with the arts and skills and the sophistication 
of our new knowledge. Limited in capacity for what? To respond to 
the requirements of this ambitious program whose fulfillment, altogether 
apart from its variance with the Christianity of the church, would require 
a generation of super-men and super-women of prodigious stature and 
commanding mien. The Commission evidently and sincerely believes that 
such a generation will arise if and when Protestantism casts off the 
shackles of its traditions and practices and moves out into this new 
freedom,—freedom from the bondage of Christianity as now preached 
and practiced in our churches. 


Meanwhile, I match the cruel judgment of the Commission upon the 
outlook and capacity of our missionaries as a whole with my own 
knowledge of them and their work. My memory serves me as to the time 
I went to the Orient as I recall the faces of many groups of people of 
average and more than average mental ability (even the Commission thinks 
they may rank well with the average preacher at home!). I am also 
remembering not merely their mystical devotion and piety and their 
doctrinal regularity but their devoted living, their faithful teaching and 
preaching, their successful healing and their marvelous spirit of unselfish 
cooperation, 


May I summarize the critical aspects of this thorough-going Report. 
The Inquiry says in substance to the Presbyterian Church and to the 
other six Protestant Churches whose work was surveyed ‘Apart from the 
facts,—that your missionary motive is too exclusive and narrow, your 
theology and its doctrines obsolete and uninteresting, your program in- 
adequate, your financial policies of subsidization indefensible, your Board 
control of missions in the field subversive of freedom and growth, your 
message too dull and static, your denominationalism an offence and a 
reproach, your missionaries on the whole unduly weak and your mission- 
ary activities and results unsatisfactory,—apart from these defects, we 
believe that your enterprise is worthy of continuance and increased support 
if it can be radically changed to meet the conditions outlined by the Lay- 
men’s Inquiry. Furthermore, if the Presbyterian Board and the other 
Boards will be willing to surrender their rights and responsibilities, except 
those involved in the raising of money to carry on the work, to a master 
Board of Strategy independent of all denominational control although 
composed partly of denominational representatives, who will have full 
charge of the enterprise and who will administer the money you raise, 
then, in the opinion of the Laymen’s Inquiry, the foreign missionary cause 
may be saved from the disaster which otherwise will eventually over- 
whelm it. 
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Yes, we are at the fork of the roads, not merely a fork. We are at 
the place where “by-path” meadow goes off to the left. For one, I propose 
to continue upon the pathway appointed by the risen Lord and the apostles 
and clearly marked in the New Testament record, a path upon which the 
Protestant Church has travelled the last 100 years. 


That I do not misrepresent the prevailing sentiment of the Presby- 
terian Church will be indicated by the action of the General Council taken 
at its meeting held November 16, in a resolution which unhesitatingly 
disavows the basic assumptions of the Report and reaffirms our historic 
attitude both toward evangelical truth and toward the missionary enter- 
prise. I quote the action: 


“The General Council of the Presbyterian Church has considered the 
Report of the Appraisal Commission of the Laymen’s Missionary Inquiry. 
It has considered with interest the Report and its accompanying recom- 
mendations. There is much in the Report’s discussion of missionary 
methods which is worthy of approval and is in line with the administrative 
policies of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church 
intherUs Se A. 


“The Council is confident that the Board of our Church will consider 
with scrupulous thoroughness the recommendations of the Report. It 
recognizes the ability and devotion of the members of the Laymen’s 
Inquiry and their desire to help forward this great enterprise of the 
Christian Church. Every forward-looking policy will be sympathetically 
canvassed for our Board has stood throughout its history for an indigen- 
ous, self-conscious, self-supporting, self-propagating church in every 
mission field. It has met and will meet changing conditions with an en- 
larged program and will cooperate with all evangelical churches in bring- 
ing to a successful issue past and present efforts looking to unity in 
Church life and work on the mission field. 


“The General Council, however, regrets that in the releases given to 
the press and in the Report itself, unjust criticism is laid at the door of 
the foreign missionary. We wish to take issue with this unjust judgment 
and to express the esteem and confidence in which our missionaries are 
held by the Church at home and by the Church on the mission field. 
Man for man they take rank with any select specialized body in the world 
and with the ministry of our own churches in America. 


“Likewise the present aim and message of the missionary enterprise 
has been called in question by the Report and the General Council wishes 
emphatically to dissent from the conclusions of the Commission as affect- 
ing the aim and message of the missionary enterprise. 
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“We cannot accept the interpretation placed by the Report upon the 
Christian message and the missionary objective. What is proposed is 
virtually a denial of evangelical Christianity. The Gospel cannot surrender 
its unique supremacy. We hold that there is much of value in non- 
Christian religions and that Christ came not to destroy but to fulfill; but 
we cannot take the position of the Report which says, ‘We must look 
forward to their continued co-existence with Christianity, each stimulating 
the other in growth towards the ultimate goal, unity in the completest 
truth.’ We do not so understand the Christianity of the New Testament 
and in this regard the Report takes a position which our Presbyterian 
Church will not take. We confidently expected that an increase in mis- 
Sionary enthusiasm would result from the Commission’s Report, but fear 
that at least in some quarters it may have the opposite effect. 


“The General Council most earnestly expresses on behalf of the 
Church undivided loyalty to the historic missionary program of the 
Church and to its Board of Foreign Missions and calls upon the mem- 
bership of the Presbyterian Church to support with unswerving devotion 
the Board of Foreign Missions in its endeavor to fulfill the missionary 
mandate of our Divine Lord and Master. 


“The Laymen’s Report was also referred to in the report of the 
Spiritual Emphasis Committee of the Council, and the following reference 
to said Report was approved: 


“Tt is not alone the enemies of Christianity that challenge the Gospel, 
but Christ is wounded in the house of His friends. In this connection it 
is pertinent to take cognizance of the recent Laymen’s Missionary Report. 
The Report is disturbing not only because it issues from a Commission 
composed of distinguished leaders in American Church life but because 
it is an indication of the thinking of many wtihin the Christian constitu- 
ency. It is appalling that we should have to renew the age-old effort of 
keeping the Gospel from both adulteration and assimilation. The Report 
takes the position that ‘the final truth, whatever it may be, is the New 
Testament of every existing faith. If through growing appreciation and 
borrowing, the vitality of genuine religion is anywhere increased, the 
Christian may well rejoice in that fact. He will look forward, not to the 
destruction of these religions, but to their continued co-existence with 
Christianity, each stimulating the other in growth toward the ultimate 
goal, unity in the completest religious truth.’ That position we cannot and 
must not take. To do so would be to abandon the New Testament position 
and surrender the only hope the world has of overcoming the insidious 
atheism and agnosticism of our generation.” 


his 


I also call attention to the action unanimously adopted by our own 
Board of Foreign Missions at its recent meeting on November 21, Once 
again the Board reaffirms its long-expressed aim which appears in its 
Manual as follows: 


“The supreme and controlling aim of Foreign Missions is to 
make the Lord Jesus Christ known to all men as their Divine 
Saviour and to persuade them to become His disciples; to gather 
these disciples into Christian Churches which shall be self-propa- 
gating, self-supporting, self-governing ; to cooperate, so long as 
necessary with these churches in the evangelizing of their coun- 
trymen, and in bringing to bear on all human life the spirit and 
principles of Christ.” 


The same aim is emphasized in the Findings of the “Lakeville Con- 
ference” held in June 1931: 


“We believe that the Gospel is to be proclaimed and Jesus Christ 
to be made known, not by word or deed but by word and deed; 
that preaching Christ and living Christ are not to be disassoci- 
ated; that truth and life go together and that this union is to be 
effected not by having some missionaries who only preach and 
other missionaries who only heal or teach but by having all 
missionaries communicate the Gospel by both deed and word.” 


It also asserts that the missionary enterprise justifies continuing 
support. It declares that our church has full confidence in its missionaries. 
It puts the evangelistic purpose of missionary work in the very first place 
and declares that the organized Church is essential to the missionary pro- 
gram. It also specifically approves many recommendations in the Report 
of the Commission. To these I shall sympathetically refer later. 


In closing this morning’s unusually extended message, I labor under 
no delusion concerning the continuing importance of the Report of the 
Laymen’s Inquiry. My words today have been largely addressed to what 
I regard to be the underlying assumptions of the Report. It ought to be 
said that the Report as a whole is a tremendous array of missionary 
information, opinion and suggestion. Its pages are interspersed with 
penetrating and constructive criticism. It is interesting, thought-provoking 
reading for thoughtful people. It will take months and even years to 
examine all the evidence presented and the arguments adduced in the 
pages of the Report. No irritation upon the part of those of us who 
disavow even important sections of the Report ought to be permitted to 
close our minds to so much that is of real value. The missions and the 
missionaries, Christian nationals of every type and sort, including the 
national Christian Churches, Mission Boards in this country and no doubt 
around the world and not least, pastors and lay-people, will undoubtedly 
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face up to the contents of this candid volume. ‘They cannot ignore the 
challenges it contains and ought not to fail to make use of whatever is 
found to be of continuing value. To the constructive side of the Report, 
I must in all conscience ask you to permit me to address myself next 
Sunday morning, in order that we may have before us both critically and 
sympathetically the manifold fruitage of this laymen’s quest which has 
occupied over two years, involving the labors of nearly one hundred 
specially interested workers and at a cost of over a half a million dollars. 


In conclusion, the Presbyterian Church will not turn aside at the 
“fork in the road.” It will not surrender its Christian convictions. It will 
not abandon its missionary enterprise or call home its missionaries but it 
will bring its earthen vessels once more into the clear light of that face in 
which God’s glory supremely and fully shines. In the light of that face it 
must judge itself relentlessly. It must bring the whole Christian enter- 
prise at home and abroad, its personnel, its methods, its temper and spirit, 
and alas, its unworthy and unChrist-like attitudes and activities, and 
cause them to stand unmasked in the revealing presence of Him who is 
“the light of the world.” It will finally be judged not by laymen’s inquiries 
but by the glory light that shines from His blessed face, the human face 
of God. 
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“(For the weapons of our warfare are not carnal, but mighty through 
God to the pulling down of strongholds;) Casting down imaginations, 
and every high thing that exalteth itself against the knowledge of God, 
and bringing into captivity every thought to the obedience of Christ.”— 
2 Corinthians 10: 4, 5. 


Once again, I take up the thread of Christianity and Christian 
missions and at the point where we left it last Sunday morning. There 
may have been those who listening to the message of a week ago, found 
themselves wishing that it had been less critical and more constructive, 
less negative and more positive. Granted that a certain report has 
awakened widespread and unprecedented interest and irritation, would 
not unfailing wisdom have suggested that it would have been much more 
practical for one who believed in the missionary enterprise of the Church 
to have exhibited it factually and to have let that presentation be, if it 
could, a sufficient refutation of the criticisms against it? Such a position 
is essentially sound. Positive proclamations of what one believes are 
usually more effective than critical attacks upon what one disbelieves. 
T'o criticize a critic is not always as profitable as it is plausible. To say 
“Tu quoque”’ may be a good rejoinder but it is a poor argument. 


Therefore, to leave our consideration of the Laymen’s Foreign 
Missions Inquiry where we did last Sunday, namely, involved in a clear 
cut rejection of its theological principles and a disavowal of the explicit 
and implicit corollaries of such principles, would be to do the cause we 
cherish a real dis-service as well as to do a summary injustice to the 
meritorious elements of so ambitious a document. There will doubtless 
be some who will conclude that the implications of the first four chapters 
are so inextricably involved in all the rest that to accept the one will 
necessitate the approval of the other, and conversely to deny the one will 
make inevitable the rejection of the other. There is some warrant for 
such an opinion. On the cover page of the Laymen’s Report this sentence 
appears: “A prominent missionary’ says: “The adoption of the point of 
view expressed here would constitute the opening of a new epoch in the 
expansion of Christianity in the world.’” Quite so, some will rejoin. 
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The adoption or rejection of “the point of view” will determine one’s 
conclusions. It is impossible, therefore, they will maintain, to separate 
the bases of the report from its superstructure. Even the Chairman of 
the Commission is declared to have said “The report must stand or fall 
together.” Let us remember, however, my thoughtful friends, that we 
are not always as logical as such reasoning would indicate. Our practical 
conclusions do not always arise from our theoretical premises. For 
instance, upon the same page of the Report which contained the drastic 
disavowal of any ground for continued, not to say increased, support for 
the present missionary project as a whole, which assertion, I repeat, is 
unwarranted and indefensible,—on the same page, occurs the statement 
that of a great deal of mission work, “arousing in the observer a per- 
petual wish for more funds so that it might be done better, there is 
enough to bankrupt Christendom.” (p. 5). It would surely seem, to any 
open-minded person, that such an ambitious hope and desire could only 
proceed from eager and devoted Christian hearts. The Report, in the 
minds of its authors, is no call to abandon the Christian missionary enter- 
prise but to raise it to such magnitudes of devotion and ability that it will 
overtower everything else. What then are the Report’s candid criticisms 
of the current missionary enterprise? What are its constructive ideas? 
What are the practical steps that might be taken to carry the cause 
forward to new heights of achievement? ‘These are fair questions to 
face as we read the Laymen’s Report. 


Our own Board of Foreign Missions has cordially recognized many 
recommendations in the Report of the Appraisal Commission, which, taken 
apart from its theological basis, it believes to be sound, which represent 
policies and judgments which the Board believes to be right, and which it 
has sought and will continue to seek to carry out in the work under its 
care. Among these the Board mentions: 


“1. The recognition in the Report of the large contribution of 
foreign missions to goodwill and human service and human unity ; 


“2. Its emphasis upon the need of the ablest and most devoted 
men and women as missionaries, of the intelligent understanding 
of the conditions of thought and life in each land and of the 
spirit of genuine friendship and community interests ; 


“3. Its discernment of the special importance and beneficent in- 
fluence of the work done by missionary women ; 


“4. Its insistence on the principle of self-support and genuine 
independence in the indigenous churches; 


tts appeal for a higher type of representatives of American 
trade who will sympathize and cooperate with the missionary 
movement ; 


“6. Its call for the largest possible measure of cooperation and 
unity among all the Christian forces engaged in the work of 
foreign missions ; 


“7. Its insistence on the desirability of reality in the transfer 
of authority to the indigenous agencies in plans of devolution ; 


“8. Its emphasis on the vast preponderance of rural populations 
and the need of effort directed toward them; 


“9. Its call for better religious teaching in all schools; 


“10. Its discernment of the duty of Christian missions toward 
the great masses of men dissatisfied with their old religions ; 


“11. Its insistence on the best quality of service that is possible 
in every form of work which is done in the Christian name ; 


“12. Its constant emphasis on the need of the application of 

Christianity to human life and relationships, etc., etc.” 

The Board also announces that it will refer the Report in these and other 
respects to its missions and to its appropriate committees for further 
consideration of its recommendations. At the conclusion of the action 
of our Board appears this wholesome recognition: 

“The Board is far from regarding the actual work of foreign 

missions as above or beyond criticism. Both the Board and its 

Missions are aware that their work, not less than all other human 

work, is far from what it ought to be, and as they are unceasingly 

criticizing themselves, so they welcome all just and true criticism 
from others. The Board is grateful for every suggestion which 
will enable it to fulfill its responsibility more efficiently and which 

will make the work of foreign missions more truly fruitful. It is 

ready to do anything within its power alone or in cooperation 

with other Boards, which will further these ends.” 

Even the summary of constructive suggestions just referred to in the 
action taken by our Board of Foreign Missions with its hearty endorse- 
ment does not begin to do justice to the comprehensive character of the 
Report of the Laymen’s Foreign Missions Inquiry. Three groups of 
“Fact-Finders,” that is, persons with special qualifications for the task of 
gathering, classifying and tabulating facts under objective standards, first 
visited the Orient and spent practically a year in pursuit of their calling. 
Mission Boards, Missionary Agencies on the field, as well as all sorts of 
private and official societies and organizations made their reports and 
collateral information available for the purposes of the “fact-finders.” 
It should not be imagined, therefore, that the Inquiry Commission simply 
journeyed through the selected lands as globe-trotters so often do. The 
quest of the Commission was serious, its procedure was thorough-going. 
It would clearly be far beyond our province to pass in review even any 
considerable amount of data submitted by the Commission in its Report, 
both because it is too voluminous and too technical. Those who are 
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interested to read the whole report and the supplemental volumes of the 
results of the labors of the “‘fact-finders,” soon to be issued, will have an 
encyclopedia of information, opinion and suggestion. Naturally enough, 
the technical portions of the Report will have to be considered primarily 
by the missionary agencies and not by the missionary constituency as a 
whole. 


It might enhance your ideas as to the magnitude of the undertaking 
and the constructive aspects of the results of the investigation if, even 
within the compass of this morning’s message, I should give a brief 
outline of the scope of the Report. In addition to fifteen pages devoted 
to a brilliant foreword, the body of the Report occupies 329 pages more, 
with both a General Index and an Index to Recommendations, appended. 
The volume as a whole falls into three well defined sections although by 
the nature of the case there are manifest overlappings because the several 
phases of missionary work are so inseparable. Under General Principles 
the Report takes up “The Mission in the World Today,” ‘Christianity, 
other Religions and Non-Religion,” “Christianty: its message for the 
Orient” and ‘The Scope of the work of Missions.” Part II is devoted 
to Aspects of Mission Work, with chapters given over to the consideration 
of such matters as “The Mission and the Church,” “Education Primary 
and Secondary,” “Education Higher,’ “Christian Literature,” ‘‘Medical 
work of Missions,’ “Agricultural Missions,” “Missions and the develop- 
ment of Industry” and ‘““Women’s Interests and Activities.” The third 
part of the volume deals with Administration, both with “Problems of 
Administration” and “Reorganization at the Home Base” together with a 
“Summary of Principal Conclusions.” It will surely be apparent that so 
wide a range of consideration, with voluminous supplemental and explana- 
tory material gathered in the painstaking manner previously referred to, 
lifts the Report of the Inquiry Commission to new heights of effort and 
accomplishment. One’s dissent even from what he regards to be erroneous 
basic assumptions, should not blind him to the remarkable character of 
the project of the Laymen’s Inquiry and the inescapable results of that 
survey touching so many areas of human need. 


It would be easy at this point to dismiss the constructive aspects of 
the Laymen’s Report from further general consideration on the ground 
that these vital elements are now in the hands of responsible bodies who 
may be trusted to deal justly and generously with them. Such conclusions 
are fully warranted but the proposed procedure is in error. To your 
Board and its missionaries may be safely committed the task of instituting 
a searching self-analysis and of facing sweeping objective criticism meas- 
ured by other than self-imposed standards. Woe betide the Board or the 
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mission, the secretary or the missionary who would presume to take 
refuge in disapproval of the theological elements of the Report, in order 
to escape the painful, diligent and it is to be feared humiliating discipline 
which will accompany a fearless facing of some of its reported facts! 
Yes, the missionary enterprise is in for such a searching of heart and 
mind, of principles, policies and procedures as it has not had to face in a 
generation. Other and periodic attacks upon the missionary enterprise 
have been successfully warded off. Their animus has been so clearly 
marked and their detailed criticisms have often been so erroneous and 
false, that with little trouble and with no travail of soul they have been 
brushed aside. But the searching array of factual material and of 
opinions, judgments and conclusions, contained in this Report cannot be 
brushed aside. The Mission enterprise may go forward in the light of 
these constructive criticisms but it cannot go forward in spite of them or 
by passing them by unrecognized and unheeded. Therefore, one who 
occupies a responsible position in the Christian missionary enterprise 
today, whether as a Board officer, or member, or as a missionary in the 
field, has a task cut out for his best powers of mind and conscience,— 
one which it will take unreckoned time and unreckoning devotion to 
accomplish. Do not envy those of us, who, in God’s providence, are face 
to face with the technical elements of this freshly emergent situation! 
If ever the Church ought to pray, it is now, and for those to whom it has 
entrusted the administration of this paramount enterprise. 


Yet, my friends, with all the obligation which your Board and its 
missionaries may rightfully be asked to assume with reference to the 
present situation, there are aspects of it that challenge you as officers and 
members of the Church. It is your enterprise after all. If you cease 
praying for it and paying for it, if you withdraw your intelligent interest 
and your active participation, if, perhaps to be feared most of all, you 
cease to inspire your sons and daughters to give themselves to its accom- 
plishment, then Boards and Missions may go on for a while making the 
motions and holding the bag, but to what avail? 


There is one refreshing fact which intrudes itself just at this point. 
It is the fact that the missionary enterprise is imbedded in the heart of 
the church. Most of you would be surprised to know what a torrent of 
correspondence descended upon the Board from all over the Church as the 
premature reports of the Inquiry began to appear in the daily press. 
You would be surprised, I say, not because you are not aware of the 
problem but because you can scarcely realize how many others are in the 
same situation. All over the Church there are life-long supporters of the 
missionary cause. ‘There are friends and kinsfolk of the missionaries ; 
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there are those who have traveled in mission lands; there are those who 
have had and still have inspiring personal contacts with missionaries ; there 
are those who pray for our missionaries daily by their names following 
our ‘Year Book of Prayer.” Is it to be wondered at that a sweeping 
accusation against the missionaries (not as to their character but their 
calibre) should have aroused a host of people throughout the church to 
indignation akin to anger? They feel that they know the missionaries 
as well as do the peregrinating observers. 


Many of you are remembering the fine, personal and deeply spiritual 
impression made upon us all by the presence of Mr. and Mrs. Wilbur M. 
Franklin, in the early summer, as they started upon their life career with 
Mr. Franklin going back to the mission field in which he was born. While 
we do not as yet know personally Mrs.William H. Clark of Hunan, China, 
who has recently been assigned to us, the record of her work and the 
description of her winsome personality furnished by those who do know 
her well, give her already a place in our affection and confidence. Many 
of us know by reputation and some of us personally, the wonderful 
Baldwin sisters in the Caroline Islands. Most of us have memories of 
the ministry of that saintly man, James W. Hawkes of Persia, with his 
monumental labors both as a scholar and evangelist. Our young people 
will not soon forget Marie Schultz who returns on December 12 after her 
wonderful first term as a nurse in Latin America, or Ruth Ure, that little 
wisp of a girl with her royal soul, her sensitive conscience and her lofty 
mind. Our older people will remember dear Dr. and Mrs. A. M. Cunning- 
ham whose career is being crowned today in Paotingfu, China. I wish 
you could see that fascinating panoramic photograph that came to me 
this week of over 400 Christians gathered at a significant event in that 
Chinese station made immortal by the blood of martyrs. Yes, we know 
these missionaries, our missionaries. We do not put them upon a pedestal, 
but we respect, esteem and trust them. What is true of us is also true 
of many other congregations. 


Yes, the missionaries are yours, your sons and daughters, your 
fellow-workers, your brothers and sisters in Christ. Therefore, the whole 
missionary enterprise is yours, the Laymen’s Inquiry is yours, and the 
Appraisal Report is yours, to ponder and judge—but is that all? 


My people, with all of the conviction of which I am capable of 
cherishing, I declare that the real implications of the Report of the 
Appraisal Commission are not turned in the direction of the mission field 
but toward the church in the so-called “home-land.” ‘There is scarcely a 
detailed criticism—whatever its sort—directed against the missionary 
enterprise abroad that does not cut like a Damascus blade into the Church 
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in America. Sectarianism? The Report bristles with denunciations of it. 
In the midst of the Chapter on “The Mission and the Church” (pp. 81- 
115) there is an interesting illustration of this attitude. The Chapter 
deals with such arresting and timely topics as: ‘“‘Conservative aspects of 
the Mission Church,” “Constructive Churches in important centers,” “Self- 
support,” “Community Worship,” “Imponderable Features,” “Far-reaching 
transformation needed,” etc., etc. When, suddenly, the Commission bursts 
out “Let there be an end to sectarianism!” (p. 92). On first blush it 
seems almost naive,—the charge of a modern Don Quixote. It awakens 
a grim sort of humor, however, for as the Commission says “It concerns 
America as much as it does mission lands.” (p. 93). And one might add, 
much more than it does mission lands, for the two-fold reason that it is 
less abundant if more apparent on the mission field than at home; and 
that the base of denominationalism is not in China or India but in the 
American Church. As a matter of fact some of the most vital and most 
promising union projects are to be found on the foreign field. I am glad 
to say that the Presbyterian Church is in the forefront of such projects in 
the mission field, as it is in the homeland. The operations of our Church 
are by no means altogether sectarian. In many aspects they are truly 
catholic. ‘The “Presbyterian Obstetrician” and the “Methodist Episcopal 
Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat Specialist” or the “Baptist Bacteriologist” may 
serve as missionary men of straw to be set up and knocked down. They 
have no more flesh and blood on the mission field than they have in 
Newark. The evils of sectarianism have their tap-root in the home 
Church, or perhaps even deeper down, in the provincial, parochial heart 
and mind. One wonders, however, by way of parenthesis, whether un- 
denominationalism often projected as the specific for the malady of 
sectarianism is any better than the disease it sets out to cure. Would you 
be more fully assured of the reality and vitality of the missionary enter- 
prise if it should be put in the hands of a group of self-appointed, self- 
perpetuating administrators rather than in the care of an agency respons- 
ible to a great body of organized Christian sentiment such as, for instance, 
our General Assembly and the Christian constituency it represents? All 
of this aside, there is so much more of truth in the Commission’s strictures 
upon sectarianism than we could wish there were, that we cannot evade 
the challenge. The spirit of sectarianism 1s divisive and un-Christlike, in 
China, India or Japan, in the United States or in Newark, New Jersey, 
between denominations, within them or without them. 


To penetrate another area of the constructive suggestions offered by 
the Commission, look for a moment at the implications of the industrial 
and economic elements of the missionary cause. With a voice that shouts 
from the house-top the Commission disavows continuing subsidies, 
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denounces top-heavy missionary structures whether of material or organ- 
ization, and with a rapier swiftness punctures the bubble of racial pride 
and superiority and with ungloved hands over-topples the pedestal upon 
which it finds missionaries here and there throughout the Orient standing 
as they look down upon the people to whom they minister as inferiors, 
even handing down to them the benefits of their religion but seldom getting 
down. Yes, it is a sorry sight. One may see it in the Treaty-ports, among 
swaggering westerners who hate the missionaries, and even more thor- 
oughly despise and more greviously afflict the nationals. One may see it 
among high officials and among low hangers-on; now and then, alas, one 
may find it among the missionaries. On the whole, however, one finds it 
there to a very small degree. The Report makes that fact clear and 
convincing. 


That amazingly popular writer, Pearl Buck, cannot be charged with 
undue prejudice in behalf of the missionary enterprise of which she is 
such an outstanding product. Her voice and her pen have raised serious 
questions in many minds concerning the essential character of the mis- 
sionary enterprise. She offers an interesting comment, however, upon 
the underlying principle of Christianity touching this point. In an 
article in a current magazine she says: 


“So the Buddhist I find always in the remote places, on mountain 
tops, in lonely caves, far from the city and countryside where 
men and women and children live and die. Remoteness, more- 
over, seems essential to him, and when he leaves it for the air 
which others must breathe, his spirit pants and dies. Therefore 
did I choose Christ, whose spirit could walk tranquilly with his 
body while he stayed steadfastly among people who lived and 
suffered. 


“So also with that most perfect system of human ethics ever 
devised, Confucianism. The true Confucian is a perfect man. 
But he is man and no more, and what shall we do with these 
hungry spirits of ours which must be fed? Moreover the perfect 
Confucianist can be perfect and yet lift no hand to help his 
neighbor who is not of his house. The perfect Christ could not 
have been Christ at all if he had been bent upon perfecting his 
own nature alone. Rather he perfected himself insofar as he 
made life better for those among whom he lived, recognizing the 
dual need of body and spirit. Therefore I believe the East needs 
this spirit of Christ, the spirit which in America has resulted in a 
civilization which looks after its poor and its defective members 
in a way which no Eastern civilization, fruit of Eastern religions, 
does. “Bear ye the burdens of the weak’ has not been true for 
the Buddhist who escapes to the pure and lovely hills, for the 
Confucianist who shuts his door and goes into the clear recti- 
tude of his own house.”—(Good Housekeeping Magazine, De- 
cember, 1932, page 21.) 
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Yes, all of this is true but Mrs. Buck goes on to remind us and our 
own consciences sting and lash us with the same unwelcome truth, tha 
we live in glass houses at home, that our skirts are not clear, that our 
hands are not clean. One of the saddest commentaries upon our mis- 
sionary work in the Orient is that so many Orientals have come to our 
country, have seen our motion-pictures, have read our yellow journals, 
have heard our small talk and chatter, have witnessed our endulgences, 
have observed our lawlessness, have felt the scourge of our industrial 
injustices and today find us well nigh prostrate before the juggernaut of 
depression, the cruel device of the god prosperity to mock his worshippers. 
Little wonder that they say, in the bitterness of their souls,—“So this is 
Christianity!’ No, this is not Christianity. It is paganism, as dire and 
dark and deadly as that of an African jungle or a secluded Indian village 
or a reeking Chinese city. It is western paganism which so often parades 
in the borrowed—no, let me say,—stolen garments of Christianity. 


Then this false Christianity is not alone paraded here before the 
amazing eyes of our Oriental observers, but is actually transported over 
seas, so that American “movies” are synonymous with all that is evil and 
base, in the Orient. Many other vices of our western civilization are also 
rapidly being grafted on the Oriental stock that is already over-laden with 
the bitter fruit of its own evil nature, with its tap-root deep down in the 
soil of centuries. Little wonder that the Commission finds that the brand 
of Christianity carried to the Orient is not worthy of the sacred name it 
bears. But where does that barbed truth fasten itself? Upon the mis- 
sionary enterprise or upon the nominal Christian civilization with which 
it is too often identified? How well we know the answer. It is the sub- 
versive elements of what we call Christian civilization that have fastened 
themselves upon us with their corrupting influence. One scarcely dares to 
imagine what would happen if a group of high minded, thoroughly trained 
Buddhists and Confucianists were to send an Appraisal Commission to 
visit our land and to study our Christianity. It would no doubt find much 
toadmire. It would come face to face with our amazing Community Chest 
ventures, but also with our stolen ballot boxes. It would discover fabulous 
material wealth and horrible unemployment and want. It would feel the 
force of a great peace sentiment surging through our hearts but it would 
also find our civilization armed to the teeth, waiting for the next war. 
Would it find Christianity Christlike? Would it? 


When one reads, once again, the Report of the Commission of 
Appraisal, in the light of such considerations as these, he comes to feel 
the impact of a tremendous challenge, cyclonic in its sweep, devastating in 
its influence, searching and searing in its reaction upon our minds and 
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consciences. I state it baldly and bluntly and with an emotion akin to 
terror. Our Christianity is not Christian. We are not Christlike. We 
may be the best there is and contrasted with those destructive forces which 
are surging through our land and around the world we may rank high, 
but we are superior only among the inferior and we stand condemned 
among the highest and the holiest. We may still achieve great heights of 
character, in which ethical idealism and restraint are nobly mingled. We 
may fill our days with ceaseless rounds of service even in the name of 
Christ, but when we stand in the light of His presence our true stature is 
revealed and we become conscious of the chasm that separates us from 
Him. There are bright and shining lights among us but most of us are 
flickering lamps and feeble tapers. There are radiant souls in the midst 
of us whose faces glow with a heavenly light, but most of us have down- 
cast countenances, harrassed by fear and hounded by adversity. All over 
the land there are those whose lives have been caught up into the reality 
of the love of Christ. They serve their fellow men with unstinted un- 
selfishness. ‘They “adorn the doctrine of God (their) Saviour” in all high 
and noble living. ‘They are the salt of the earth, the savior of their 
communities, the light of those in the midst of whom they dwell. Yet how 
many there are who profess the name of Christ but who do not live by 
His Spirit! We have great aggregations of Christians,—on paper. Our 
Church rolls are replete with the names of members who never darken 
the Church doors. Bibles are sold by the millions and ignorance con- 
cerning the Bible by the millions is abysmal. New members are won in a 
feverish round of calling and canvassing. They come once, maybe twice, 
and the third time they’re out. 


What a gloomy picture! What an appaling panorama! What hope- 
lessness settles down upon us as we contemplate a sodden, decadent, 
paganism overseas, with the old ethnic faiths crumbling, and nothing 
sufficient in paganism to take their place and with our own Christianity 
so inadequate. So far the issue is joined and the Report of the Inquiry 
and our own clear vision of truth and duty are in accord. 


But once again we part company with the Report—not primarily with 
its professions or even its disinterested purposes but with its practical 
and oft-repeated proposals. It would not ostensibly take away the vital 
essence of our Christianity. It would seek even to bring that into full 
view. But the tragic fact remains that it does not find that essence in the 
absolute supremacy of Jesus Christ. Of course, it does not find it in us 
nor in itself but it does not find it in Christ,—not in the Christ of the 
Gospels, the Christ of apostolic history and interpretation, or the Christ of 
the Evangel, the Crucified and Risen Christ. It finds foregleams of it in 


what it calls “a spontaneous recognition of the majesty of that Figure to 
whom men’s thoughts return as by a natural instinct of the heart.” (Fore- 
word p. XV). Alas, “that Figure’ grows dim and loses its identity in 
the midst of other lights, in a glory that is shared with others, in a quest 
for God, when the quest of the Christ, who is a seeking Saviour, is blunted 
or disavowed. 


So the process of devolution goes on. Christianity loses itself by 
pervasion. It becomes a spiritual essence, an attar of roses, from the 
crushed leaves of the Rose of Sharon to be blended with the essence of 
other flowers in some all pervading fragrance. Other faiths have their 
heroes. Other religions have their Saviours. Other systems of truth 
have their divine Gospels. The uniqueness and finality of Christ fade 
away. The New Testament Jesus gleams and glimmers and then softly 
merges into the, as yet unrecognized, features of that great “Another” 
for whom the whole world is waiting—not Buddha, not Confucius, not 
Mohammed, not Moses, no—not Thee—“Jesus good paragon!” 


My people, High Heaven calls us today. By every drop of martyr 
blood, from ancient Stephen to the faithful witnesses who but recently laid 
down their lives in the Orient; by every inspired Oracle of God, in gospel 
and epistle ; by the history of over 1900 years—Anno Domini, years of our 
Lord; by “the power of His resurrection and the fellowship of his suffer- 
ings”; by His unfinished travail and His kingdom that is coming but that 
has not yet come; by the “new heavens and the new earth” that shall 
yet be,— 

“Jesus calls us o’er the tumult, 
Of our life’s wild, restless sea ; 


Day by day his sweet voice soundeth, 
Saying Christian follow me! bse 


May the Holy Spirit of the Triune God empower us, not to vider Christianize 
but to re-Christianize Christianity ! 
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